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METHODS AND CONTENT OF COURSES IN HISTORY 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 



HUGO H. GOLD 
State University of Iowa 



PARTI. ADMINISTRATION OF THE CURRICULUM AND 
CONTENT OF COURSES IN HISTORY 

INTRODUCTION 

Extent and sources of data. — The present article is based upon a 
Master's thesis submitted by the writer to the University of Iowa 
in June, 1915. The material for Part I was obtained from an 
examination of 242 of the most recently published courses of study 
received from 236 cities distributed over 41 states as follows: 

From 9 North Atlantic states: 81 cities 
From 5 South Atlantic states: 17 cities 
From 10 North Central states: 78 cities 
From 8 South Central states: 28 cities 
From 9 Western states: 32 cities 

In addition to an examination of the published courses of study, 
the writer examined all the available textbooks used in high schools 
throughout the country, and lastly sent out a questionnaire to the 
teachers of history in order to get some data on methods of teaching. 
The data received from the questionnaire will be tabulated in 
Part II of this article. 

The problem was to discover the extent to which the printed 
courses 1 of study reflected the reports of the various committees 
of the National Education Association and of the American His- 

1 In the following pages the term "printed courses of study" refers to the pub- 
lished pamphlets sent out by the various schools under the title Courses of Study. 

The term "curriculum in history" has been used to designate the various kinds 
of history offered in a given high school, e.g., ancient history, mediaeval and modern 
history, etc. 

The outlines of these specific fields of history will be referred to as "courses in 
history." 
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torical Association, and to find out something regarding the preva- 
lent methods of instruction in history. 

The printed courses of study were checked as the most con- 
venient method of discovering the prevailing practice in the admin- 
istration of the curriculum in history. Wherever topics were 
mentioned, these were tabulated in order to determine as far as pos- 
sible what the framers of courses in history regard as the important 
topics for emphasis. The fact that a given topic was specifically 
mentioned in the courses of study was interpreted to mean that that 
topic was considered of greater importance than the innumerable 
other topics given in textbooks. 

Criticisms. — It is recognized that the sources of the data for this 
study are not infallible. There is no absolute proof that the 
courses in history are invariably followed, but it is believed that 
this method of treatment will reveal general tendencies and be 
helpful to teachers, administrators, and supervisors as an index 
to practice. 

The writer recognizes that the field is a broad one, and that this 
study is only a very limited treatment of a few general topics. It 
is hoped that the material contained herein may be suggestive and 
helpful in further investigations in the field of history in secondary 
schools. 

I. ADMINISTRATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN HISTORY 

Aim of high-school history. — Before checking up the printed 
courses of study, a thorough analysis of the reports of the com- 
mittees of the National Education Association and of the American 
Historical Association relating to history in secondary schools was 
made by the writer. The various general aims of history, as 
stated in these reports, were assembled, and a comparison was 
made to discover whether or not the makers of courses of study 
restated the aims mentioned in the reports. 

Table I shows the frequency with which aims in the teaching 
of history were stated in 126 courses of study. 

Comparing the statements (Table I, p. 90) with the reports of 
the committees, it will be noted that in many instances the 
authors of courses in history were familiar with the reports of the 
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committees. In several instances the aim was quoted verbatim 
from the report of the Committee of Seven. Only 126 of the 242 
printed courses examined specified an aim in the teaching of 
history. One predominant aim is purely disciplinary. The com- 
mittees recognize that discipline is one of the functions of history. 

TABLE' I 

Statement of Aim Frequency 

Knowledge of the development of civilization 42 

To develop patriotism and intelligent citizenship 36 

To acquire broad sympathies and culture 34 

Knowledge of the development of nations 22 

To acquire powers of interpretation and judgment 22 

To acquire a store of useful facts and historical material 18 

To see how our ancestors solved problems in order to help us in the solu- 
tion of problems 15 

To get such a picture of the past as will help us to understand modern life, 

current events, and present movements 13 

An idea of the remoteness of oriental beginnings and of the length and 

reach of recorded history n 

To develop ideals, national and universal, such as character, initiative, 

foresight, courage, fortitude, efficiency, genius, etc 9 

To furnish a background for literature and general education 8 

To furnish illustrative moral materials 7 

A definite knowledge of the names, location, and chronological succession 

of the early oriental nations 6 

To teach the pupils the use of books and how to extract substance from the 

printed page 6 

To develop the memory and imagination 5 

To gain power in the systematization of facts 4 

Knowledge of the development of democracy 4 

To satisfy a conventional demand 4 

Scope of the curriculum in history. — Table II shows the kinds 
of history offered in 242 high schools or high-school systems and 
the frequency with which the various combinations occur. 

The modal combination, it will be noted from this table, is 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern English and American history and 
civics, studied in the order named. This combination occurs 
nearly four times as frequently as the next most frequent com- 
bination and more frequently than all other combinations taken 
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together. This is in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Seven, the Committee of Five, and the Commission 

TABLE II 

Kinds of History Frequency 

Ancient, mediaeval and modern, English, American and civics 135 

Ancient, mediaeval and modern, American and civics 36 

Ancient, English, American and civics 27 

Ancient, mediaeval and modern, English and American 21 

Ancient, mediaeval and modern and American 8 

Ancient, English and American 4 

All others _ii 

242 
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Fig. i— Relative Frequency with Which the Various Courses in High-School 
History Are Required Courses. 

G.=GeneraI historv. Am. & C = American history and Civics. Anc. = Ancient history. 
M. & M. = Mediaeval and Modern history. C = Civics as a separate course. 

Figures at the left indicate percentages of the total number offering the various courses. 
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Ancient history is predominantly a first-year subject. There is 
a complaint that Freshmen are too immature for ancient history. 
The Committee of Five recommends that if the curriculum in history 
extends over a period of three years it is well to begin in the second 
year. Mediaeval and modern history is a second-year subject and, 
like ancient history, is one year in length. English history is pre- 
dominantly a whole-year course offered in the third year. 

In American history and civics nearly half of the schools are 
disregarding the recommendations of the committees. Both the 
Committee of Seven and the Committee of Five recommend that 
they be taught as a single subject, even though there be time for 
separate courses. The committees also recommend that colonial 
history should be taught in connection with English and modern 
European history and that in American history only a rapid sur- 
vey of this period be made. The published courses show very little 
evidence that this recommendation is being observed. 

Number of units of history offered. — Table III shows the amount 
of history offered in the high schools of 236 cities in the United 

TABLE III 
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Group I* 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

United States... . 

Percentages: 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

United States. 



26 

54 
in 

4S 
236 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



•Group I = Cities of 100,000 population and over 
Group 11 = Cities of 25,001-ogjOgo population 
Group III = Cities of 5,001-25,000 population 
Group IV = Cities of 5,000 population and less 

States in terms of half-units. This table should be interpreted 
as follows: of the 26 cities in Group I, 1 city offers 10 half-units 
of history, none offers 9 half-units, 19 offer 8 half-units, etc. The 
term "unit" as here used is the meaning applied by the North 
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Central Association. The lower half of the table is the upper half 
reduced to percentages. From this table it appears that in 55 per 
cent of the cases 4 units of history is offered. One-fourth of the 
cities offer only 3. In the large cities the modal number is 4 units, 
while in the cities of 5,000 population and less there are two modal 
numbers of 3 units and 4 units respectively. 

Fig. 2 is a graphical representation of the rela- 
tive frequency of the various amounts of history 
offered in 236 cities in the United States estimated 
in half-units. 

The amount of history offered is 
most nearly standardized in the West- 
ern states, four-fifths of the states 
offering four units. It is least 
standardized in the North Central 
states, the modal number being three 
units, while in all the other divisions 
it is four. 

Direction for teaching and 
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flexibility. — Only 100 of the 
printed courses gave any 
directions for teaching his- 
tory, and in most cases these 
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were very general and very brief. Very few references were 
given as a guide for the teacher, and practically nothing was given 
as to the relative importance of the various topics mentioned. In 
only one case were the time allotments definitely specified. The 
practice seems to be to allow the teacher a great deal of latitude 
in the presentation of the work. In practically no case was there 
anything which might be called a syllabus on history. The general 
tendency seems to be to leave the methods of teaching, as well 
as the subject-matter, largely to the teaching-staff, and the topics 
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mentioned for emphasis are very limited in number, with few 
specifications as to the relative time spent on the various topics. 
Hence, it seems that there is considerable opportunity for flexible 
courses, but in many cases the textbook is followed so closely that 
from necessity the courses become very inflexible. 

CONTENT OF COURSES IN HISTORY AS REVEALED BY THE 
PRINTED COURSES OF STUDY 

a) Ancient history. — The course in ancient history, according 
to both textbooks and printed courses of study, includes oriental, 
Greek, and Roman history extending down to 800 a.d. This is in 
accordance with the reports of the Committee of Seven and the 
Committee of Five. This committee contends that ancient history 
must be made simpler and less abstract. Less attention should be 
paid to the history of institutions, and more time spent upon 
simple studies of art and habits of life. The committee says in 
substance that institutional details must give place to pictures and 
stories of the great deeds and achievements of antiquity. 

b) Oriental nations. — -Very few of the cities report definitely 
regarding the distribution of time among the three divisions of 
ancient history. According to the reports of the committees, the 
study of oriental nations should be completed in four or five weeks. 
Only six courses incorporate this recommendation. Thirty others, 
however, indicate "a brief study" of the oriental nations. China, 
India, and Persia do not receive half as much attention as Egypt, 
Judea, and the Mesopotamian countries. There is a marked tend- 
ency to eliminate China and India, three textbooks giving no space 
at all to these countries, and one textbook giving only one page or 
less. An examination of the textbooks gives evidence of disagree- 
ment among authors as to what is important. Often three times 
as much relative space is used by one author on a given topic as is 
used by another. 

c) Greek history. — -The topic most frequently mentioned for 
special emphasis in Greek history is "life and culture." This is 
rather vague and indefinite. Administrators and supervisors 
should be more specific as to what phases of life and culture should 
be emphasized. It is rather striking that so much emphasis is given 
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to wars and dramatic and heroic scenes. This is perhaps due to a 
prevalent idea that the high-school age is the time when the youth 
is interested in thrilling events, the drama and heroism. It is well 
to ask, How much should this interest be encouraged ? 

d) Roman history. — The most significant fact revealed in 
courses in Roman history was the prominent place given to "law, 
government, political life, and citizenship," these topics being men- 
tioned in eighty-eight cases. Religious life stood second in the 
order of frequency. In Roman, as well as in Greek, history the 
emphasis on military life and wars is maintained. In all these 
respects practice does not agree with the recommendations of the 
committees, which specifically say that the course in ancient history 
should consist of familiar talks and lessons about things that 
pupils of fourteen can understand; that less emphasis should be 
placed upon wars (those which mean nothing being entirely omitted) 
and more attention paid to biography and studies of art. 

e) Mediaeval and modern history. — In mediaeval and modern 
history the greatest purpose seems to be to give the pupils a con- 
ception of the political history of the principal European states. 
The topics emphasized in the order of frequency in the courses of 
study were wars, the church, and Christianity. The severest 
criticism from the standpoint of the Committee of Five to be 
passed upon mediaeval and modern history courses is the undue 
emphasis upon military and constitutional detail. 

/) Nineteenth- and twentieth-century history. — Only twenty-four 
courses make any mention of nineteenth-century history. In 
four cases it was specified that the major emphasis of the course 
in mediaeval and modern history is placed upon the nineteenth- 
century period, in one case to the extent of a half-year. Ten of the 
history courses mentioning nineteenth-century history state that 
emphasis is placed upon the growth of political and social equality, 
colonial expansion, and the development of diplomatic relations and 
national pride and dignity. There is also a tendency to take note 
of the political conditions in the Orient, the awakening of China and 
Japan, and the conditions in Africa. 

In twenty-one courses some stress is placed upon twentieth- 
century history by the study of current events. There seems to 
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be a lack of uniformity as to what should be emphasized in present- 
day history. The topics of most frequent occurrence are present 
political and social conditions in European countries and movements 
for international peace and arbitration. This is all very good if 
social conditions in European countries are closely related to con- 
ditions in our own country. 

The writer is inclined to favor the practice of the four schools 
which place the major emphasis of the course in mediaeval and 
modern history upon the nineteenth-century period. This is in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Committee of Nine, 
which says: "High-school history should always be taught so as 
to function in a better understanding of modern institutions, cur- 
rent events, and present movements." 

g) English history. — The three topics which stand out most 
prominently in English history are: (i) The English constitutional 
system, including the vast colonial empire, (2) industrial and 
economic development, and (3) wars, both civil and foreign. While 
the growth of democracy was specifically mentioned only twelve 
times, it is a reasonable conjecture that teachers do not unduly 
neglect this phase of the subject, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether they give the necessary emphasis to industrial and social 
evolution. In general, the courses in English history contain some 
evidence that one aim of the course is to acquire a background for 
the study of American history, but it is a question whether the 
background remains until the foreground is formed in the minds 
of the pupils. 

h) American history and civics. — Table IV shows the frequency 
of topics in the different periods as mentioned in 234 courses in 
American history. 

HISTORY AS A REQUIREMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDIES 

In 168 of the published courses of study there was evidence of a 
differentiated curriculum, there being opportunity for students to 
pursue different groups of related studies. The writer listed each 
of these 168 schools separately, showing the names and number 
of the various groups of studies in each school, and the kinds and 
amount of history offered in each group. In all, 122 different 
names of "courses" were found, which were classified into two 
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TABLE IV 

COLONIAL PERIOD 

Topics Frequency 

Discovery, exploration, and colonization 16 

European background of American history 16 

Comparison of northern, middle, and southern colonies 14 

Rival claims in America and inter-colonial wars 7 

Character of the colonists 6 

Brief study of this period 3 

Causes for American ideal of government 2 

CRITICAL PERIOD 

Revolutionary War: causes and resulting problems 25 

Formation of the Constitution 22 

Confederation, or inter-colonial union 14 

Constitutional and national development 13 

Trouble with France and England 7 

NATIONAL PERIOD 

Commercial, industrial, and economic development 40 

Political development: rise of parties and politics 29 

Slavery states' rights, Civil War, and reconstruction 24 

Current history, or current events 19 

Local history (special emphasis) 12 

Present position of the United States as a world-power • 9 

Tracing of causes and effects 8 

Rise and growth of democracy 7 

American biography 6 

Spanish-American War and its results 6 

Federalist supremacy and decline 4 

War of 1812 : struggle for neutral rights 3 

Educational development 3 

Monroe Doctrine 2 

PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 

Acquisition of new territory, expansion, imperialism 32 

Tariff, its history and present status 18 

Currency and banking 9 

Westward movement and its effects 8 

Civil service, and the spoils system 8 

Internal improvement: waterways, railroads, transportation, conserva- 
tion, reclamation, etc 8 

Trusts and their regulation 7 

The race question 5 

Army and navy problems 3 

Economic and commercial problems (Panama Canal) 3 

Labor unions and relations of labor and capital 3 

Immigration 3 

Development of ideals: political, social, and industrial 2 

Equal suffrage 1 

Peace movement 1 

Disposal of public lands 1 
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general groups: (i) College preparatory courses, and (2) vocational 
courses. Then (1) was divided into language courses and general 
and special preparatory courses and (2) was divided into regular 
four-year vocational courses and vocational short courses. 

It was found that by using this scheme of classification and com- 
bining all courses of a similar nature, all of the 122 could be arranged 
in 24 groups as follows : Commercial ( 13 7) , r general or academic (99) , 
scientific (87), classical (77), general vocational (55), home eco- 
nomics (49), normal (49), English (45), technical (43), Latin (40), 
modern language (34), manual training (34), industrial (29), agri- 
culture (21), two-year commercial (18), fine arts (12), engineering 
(10), history special (10), two-year industrial (10), Latin-modern 
language (9), two-year home economics (6), one-year vocational (5), 
music (4), three-year commercial (3). 

The object of this classification was to determine the kinds and 
amount of history required for the different classes of training. 

In the general college-preparatory studies only one unit of his- 
tory is the modal requirement, as also in the academic, scientific, 
technical, fine arts, and engineering groups. In the four latter 
groups this unit is most frequently American history, while in the 
former there is a slight preference for ancient history. In the 
classical and normal groups a requirement of two units is the pre- 
vailing number, ancient and American in the former, and American 
and one other unit in the latter. 

Where a special history group is offered, four units is the modal 
requirement. In the language groups there was great variability 
in the amount of history required. In the English group four 
units are required, in the Latin group two units, consisting of 
ancient and American history, and in the modern language group 
one unit of American history. In practically all of the regular 
four-year vocational groups, one unit of American history is the 
prevailing requirement. There is a marked tendency to introduce 
industrial history into the list of studies preparing for general 
industrial pursuits. In vocational short courses the custom seems 
to be no history as an absolute requirement. 

1 Numbers in parentheses indicate the frequency of occurrence in the published 
courses of study of 168 high schools of the group of studies capable of being classified 
under these various headings. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The following are the main general conclusions deduced from 
Part I of this article: 

I. .4s to the administration of courses in history. — 

1. The aim of history is seldom stated, and when stated is often 
not clearly defined in the printed courses of study. In many 
cases the statement of aim reflects the reports of the committees. 

2. The printed courses of study reflect the reports of the com- 
mittees with respect to the kinds of history offered. More than 
half of the schools offer a four-year course consisting of ancient, 
mediaeval and modern, English, and American history and civics, 
studied in the order named. 

3. More schools offer a course in ancient history than in any 
other, American history following as a close second. 

4. Only a few schools continue to offer a course in general 
history. The recommendations of the committees have been fol- 
lowed quite generally in abolishing this course. Wherever offered it 
is usually a required course. 

5. With the exception of general history, the most frequently 
required course is American history and civics, ancient history 
following as a close second. 

6. The modal number of units of history offered in cities above 
5,000 population is four, and in cities of 5,000 population and less 
there are two modal numbers of three and four units, respectively. 

7. With respect to length, courses in history are most nearly 
standardized in the Western states, and least standardized in the 
North Central states. 

II. As to content of courses in history. — 

1. The recommendations of the committees that ancient history 
shall include oriental, Greek, and Roman history have been adopted. 
The recommendation to continue ancient history to 800 A.D. has 
attracted most attention. 

2. The tendency in ancient history is to spend four or five 
weeks on oriental history, the remainder of the semester on Greek 
history, and the second semester on Roman history. This is in 
accordance with the recommendations of the committees. 
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3. The recommendations of the committees that less attention 
be given to military and constitutional detail apparently have not 
been adopted. Wars, dramatic and heroic scenes, religious, 
political, and constitutional development still occupy a prominent 
place in all courses in history. The committees advocate greater 
simplicity of treatment through plain talks and concrete materials. 

4. In mediaeval and modern history the Committee of Nine 
recommends that the greatest emphasis should be placed upon 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century history. The printed courses 
of study show very little evidence that this recommendation has 
been adopted. 

5. Both the Committee of Seven and the Committee of Five 
recommend that American history and civics be taught as a single 
subject. In 103 of the 242 schools or school systems civics is still 
taught as a separate course. 

6. The committees recommend that colonial history should be 
taught in connection with English and modern European history, 
and in American history only a rapid survey should be made of this 
period. The printed courses show very little evidence that this 
recommendation has been observed. 

7. In the general college-preparatory group of studies the 
modal requirement is one unit of American history, except in the 
classical and normal groups, where two units is the prevailing 
requirement. Some schools offer a special history "course" in 
which four years is the modal requirement. 

8. In the language group of studies there is great variability in 
the amount of history required, the custom being four units of 
history in English "courses," two units (ancient and American) 
in Latin "courses," and one unit (American history) in modern 
language "courses." 

9. In the four-year vocational group of studies one unit (Ameri- 
can history) is the prevailing requirement. In vocational short 
"courses" the custom is to require no history. 



